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How the British Army Is Kept 
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Well Fed 

















USING AN ELECTRIC CONVEYER TO LOAD PROVISIONS AT A BRITISH RESERVE SUI?PLY DEPOT FOR THE MEN AT THE 
FRONT. 

















JAM FROM A LONDON FACTORY AND CHEESE FROM FAR AWAY NEW ZEALAND FOR THE BRITISH ARMY IN FRANCE. 
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The fact that the British troops 
in the trenches are able to get their 
“afternoon tea’’ as well as the ordi- 
nary three meals a day is made pos- 
sible by the excellent commissariat 
whic keeps plentiful supplies of 
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food moving to’the front. Jam is 
one of the leading features of the 
“afternoon tea’ function, while 
cheese more ofien appeals to the 
British palate than the sweets and 
pastries with which Americans fol- 


low the meat course. In no war has 
an army ever been so well fed as the 
British «. France. In quantity, 
quality, and variety the food is every- 
thing that the most critical Tommy 
could desire, and except when 
actually in the front line trenches 


¢ 


the meals served are as good as in 
England itself. From a military 
point of view plenty of good food 
Is an essential, since badly fed men 
are not the best fighters—a truth 
of which the American army author- 
ities are no less keenly conscious. 








pot... 


First 


Private Thomas F . Enright, one of three 
American soldiers killed in action against 
the Germans. He had been in the army 


eight years. He came from Pittsburgh, Pa. — 


of America’s 
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Fighting Men Killed in 


Private Merle D. Hay, k Ved in the first 
engagement in France. A native of Iowa, 
he was a farmer in that State before enlist- 
ing in May. He was 21 years old. 


Private James B. Gresham, killed in the 
first fight with German troops. Born in 
Kentucky, he enlisted at Evansville, Ind., 
in April, 1914, when nearly 22 years old. 


OUR BOYS IN THEIR FIRST BRUSH WITH THE ENEMY. (Photos by International Film Service.) 


Early on the morning of Nov.3 a small 
detachment of American infantrymen 
was attacked in the front-line trenches 
by a much superior force of German 
shock troops. The Americans were cut 


During the night 
of Nov. 4-5 the 
American patrol 
boat Alcedo, a con- 
verted yacht, was 
torpedoed and 
sunk by a German 
submarine in the 
war zone. The 
ship sank in four 
minutes after be- 
ing struck. Out of 
the crew of seven 
officers and eigh- 
ty-five men, one 
officer and twenty 
men were reported 
missing. The AlI- 
cedo, the first 
American war ves- 
sel to go down in 
the war, was an 
auxiliary gunboat 
which before the 
war was the steam 
yacht Alcedo, 
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off from relief by a heavy barrage fire 
in their rear. They fought gallantly 
until overwhelmed, solely by numbers. 
Three were killed and five wounded, 
while a Sergeant and a Corporal and ten 
men were taken prisoner. These cas- 


ualties were all among members of the 
second contingent. to enter the French 
front-line trenches for training. Pistols, 
grenades, knives, and bayonets were 
freely used during the short and ex- 


tremely fierce hand-to-hand encounter. 


owned by George 
W. C. Drexel of 
Philadelphia. It 
acted as the flag- 
ship of one of the 
patrol flotillas 
which recently ar- 
rived in British 
waters. It was 275 
feet long, and was 
one of the best- 
known yachts fly- 
ing the American 
ensign. Commis- 
sioned in August, 
the Alcedo left 
New York the 
same month for a 


base at one of the 
French ports. The 
photograph above 
shows the crew be- 
fore leaving Amer- 
ica, and that at 
left the Alcedo it- 
self, 


(Photos by International 
Film Service & Levick.) 
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Some of the Many Novel Features Which Indicate the 








The creation of America’s new armies has necessitated not only the building 
and equipping of many new camps and cantonments, but also an enlargement 
of the War Department at Washington which is responsible for the growth of the 
great new war machine. Thus, one of the pleasure grounds of the national capital ea 
has been encroached upon to provide additional accommodation for the rapidly 9; 4 
expanding administration and its many special branches which have been called hl 
into being to deal with the varied problems of modern warfare. Ze, 

(Photo © Harris & Ewing.) 
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At right-—T he 
use of flames and 
other ‘ combustible 
devices dates back 
to the earliest days 
of warfare. Au- 
thentic records 
show that fire as a 
weapon was 
by the ancient 
Babylonians and 
Greeks. In this 
war Germany has 
revived these an- 
cient methods and 
endeavored to sur- 
prise the enemy by 
the use of liquid 
flames, but the at- 
tempt has not been 
very successful, 
the result being 
more spectacular 
than effective. In 
fact, more damage 
has been done to 
the users owing to 
the containers ex- 
ploding in their 
trenches. The 

‘photograph (to the 
right) shows one of 
the latest flammen- 
werfer (flame- 
throwers), wh ich 
have been nick- 
named by the Brit- 
ish soldier as the 
“‘life-buoy.”’ 


(Photo © Western 
Newspaper Union.) 
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Development of Modern Warfare at Home and Abroad 


At right---When in the early days 
of the war the first battle was 
fought between airplanes, the air- 
men were satisfied to use pistols. 
This was considered a_ great 
achievement. But improvements 
upon this form of aerial attack were 
soon brought about. Riflemen, ma- 
chine gunners, and bombers were 
in quick succession assigned to go 
aloft. A! the same time the con- 
tinuously growing size of the ma- 
chines made possible the use of 
heavier armament. Special air- 
planes were built for the various 
kinds of aerial operations. The 
heaviest of these machines were 
built for the purpose of dropping 
high explosive bombs on the ene- 
my’s positions. The bombs shown 
in the photograph (at right) are 
some of the latest models as tested 
and accepted by the United States 
Government. Filled with the most 
powerful explosives, they are safe 
for carriage on airplanes because a 
new and secret contrivance prevents 
them from exploding prematurely, 
even if the machine should fall to 
the ground or be hit by the enemy’s 
projectiles. The large pear-shaped 
bomb is used against submarines 
and can be made to explode at any 
distance below the surface of the 
water, (© Western Newspaper Union.) 

















Above—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has 
installed a kitchen at 
Washington to instruct 
the public in the proper 
was to make bread as 
cheaply as possible. A 
loaf is made by sifting 
3 cups of wheat flower 
into 3 cup of oat flakes, 
7% cup boiling water, 
114 teaspoons salt, 1 
teaspoon sugar, 44 cup 
lukewarm water and 
cake compressed yeast. 


(Photo @ International Film 
Service.) 











The photograph pre- 
sents an animated scene 
on one of the German 
merchant ships which 
were seized by the 
United States in April 
last and which have 
been converted into 
transports for _ the 
American army. The 
naval men detached to 
man the guns are prac- 
ticing sighting under the 
direction of one of the 


officers. 
(Photo Kadel & Herbert.) 
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America Now Has 1,735,820 Men Under Arms Preparing 


. 


9, 


NATIONAL ARMY MEN TRAINING AT YAPHANK, N.Y. 
THEY ARE REHEARSING AN ASSAULT ON AN ENEMY 
TRUNCH:. THE BAGS WHICII THE MEN ARE PRODDING WITH 
THEIR BAYONETS ARE SUBSTITUTES FOR GERMANS. 


(Times Photo Service.) 


ATEST figures show that the number of officers and men in 
the American armies has reached 1,735,820, distributed as 
follows: National Army, 616,820; National Guard, 469,000; 

Regular Army, 370,000; special branches, 200,000; reserves, 80,000. 
More than 100,000 men are now in France training as the nucleus 
of what is called the American Expeditionary Force. The negro 
soldiers are be'ng organized in a separate and additional division, 
but this division is not being trained altogether at one camp, but 
is distributed throughout the sixteen National Army cantonments. 
At Camp Upton, for example, there will eventually be about 
5,000 negroes. In all the camps a rigorous process of weeding out 
unsuitable men is going on. Some are being discharged for physical 
reasons, others for lack of intelligence, and so on. The aim of the 
military authorities is to get an army of picked men, and since 
there are several million more men to be called up, they are able to 
set very high standards. 











AS YET WITHOUT THEIR UNIFORMS, THESE NEGRO TROOPERS OF THE NATIONAL ARMY, SELECTED FROM THOSE CALLED 
UP IN NEW YORK, ARE OFF ON A HIKE AT ONE OF THE CANTONMENTS. 
(® Under $aqiy¢ Jeygyooed. ) 
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to Wage War on the Battlefields of the Old World 


ANOTHER PHASE OF INFANTRY TRAINING FOR AT- 
TACKS AGAINST ENEMY FIELD DEFENSE POSITIONS. 
THE MEN ARE LEARNING HOW TO GIVE THE ENEMY A 
TASTE OF “COLD STEEL.” 


(Times Photo Service.) 


© 


AT LEFT—-LEARNING HOW TO “GO OVER THE TOP.” 
MEN AT CAMP UPTON, YAPHANK, N. Y., PRACTICING 
BY JUMPING OVER A HURDLE WHILE CARRYING THEIR 
RIFLES. IT IS NOT AS EASY AS IT LOOKS. 


(Times Photo Serivce.) 


o. 








ONE OF THE TRENCHES AT YAPHANK WHERE NATIONAL ARMY RECRUITS ARE BEING TAUGHT THE SECRETS OF MODERN 
FIGHTING METHODS. THEY ARE PRACTICING THROWING HAND GRENADES FROM THE TRENCHES. 


(Times Photo Service.) 
QO00'7 
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The Terrific Fighting Around Ypres When the British Advanced 


PRES, or “Wipers,” as the Brit- 
ish soldier pronounces it, has 


again been the scene of a series of 
sanguinary struggles. On this sector 
the Germans have made a supreme 
effort to hold their positions, but the 
result has been a decided gain for the 
British, who have dented the enemy’s 
with a new and larger salient. It will 
be remembered that Field Marshal 
Sir Douglas Haig opened the British 
offensive in Flanders on July 31, and 
that it has continued intermittently 
ever since. For the moment we are 
concerned with the third great battle 
during this period—that which com- 
menced on Sept. 20 and resulted in 
the occupation of about twenty-five 
square miles. This gain included the 
British advance to the Ypres-Roulers 
road on the northeast and to the 
neighborhood of Passchendaele, a 
distance of a little more than three 
miles and an advance of a mile to the 
southeast over the Ypres-Menin road. 
Perhaps the most decisive part of the 
fighting was the capture of the com- 
manding positions of Passchendaele 
Ridge on Oct. 4 after a desperate 
struggle lasting two weeks. Starting 
with the attack of Sept. 20, we find 
the British pressing forward on an 
eight-mile front between the Ypres- 
Comines Canal and the Ypres-Staden 

















































































BRITISH TROOPS CARRYING 
THE FRONT LINE DURING 


(British Official Photographs tron 











railroad. This movement was most 
successful, for the British penetrated 
deep into the German lines and 
captured several important positions. 
And the remarkable thing about this 
day’s fighting was the clock-like regu- 
larity with which the advance pro- 
ceeded. All was done according to 
schedule. Having abandoned the old 
trench system, which the British 
could smash to bits with big guns, 
the Germans made their forward posi- 











DURING THE BATTLE 
OF MENIN ROAD—BRIT- 
ISH TROOPS IN SUPPORT 
TRENCHES WAITING 
THEIR TURN TO 
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TYPICAL GERMAN 
PRISONERS TAKEN DUR- 
ING T H E* BATTLE OF 
MENIN ROAD. THEY 
WERE DAZED BY THE 
BRITISH BARRAGE FIRE. 
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Along the Menin Road and Captured Passchendaele Ridge 


could inflict heavy losses on advancing 
infantry. Behind the “pill-boxes’ 
were the German reserves consisting 
of “shock troops,” trained also for 
counterattacks. The “pill-boxes’’ 
were the terrible obstacles in the way 
of the British advance, and gave the 
success a much higher value than if it 
had been won against the old methods 
of trench warfare. The artillery, of 
course, played its part with its barrage 
fire, and the aircraft, handicapped by 
a strong wind and low-hanging rain 
clouds, did amazing work over the 
German lines. But the per’ect co- 
operation of big guns and airplanes 
with the infantry won the day. 
Many of the ‘“‘pill-boxes’’ were de- 
stroyed and the garrisons of others 
promptly surrendered after brief and 
ineffectual attempts to stem the tide 
of advancing infantry. On Sept. 22 
strong German counter attacks were 
launched. But they ‘were repulsed 
everywhere except on a small section 
of the right. These repulses were 
accomplished principally by the low- 
altitude firing of the British airmen, 
some 300 machines being engaged. 
On Sept. 25 the Germans made a 
temporary gain on _ Passchendale 
Ridge near Polygon Wood, but only 
at the price of fearful losses. Here 
the Australians went through a ter- 
rific ordeal o* shot and shell, and 
ultimately with the aid of British 
troops the Germans were repulsed. 
In this day’s fighting it was noticed 
that tre Germans had modified their 
methods of holding blockhouses. 
While only a few men remained in- 
side, the remainder of the garrison 
was distributed in shell holes on each 


RATIONS TO THE MEN IN 
THE BATTLEOF MENIN ROAD. 


Underwood & Underwood.) 


tions without any definite line and 
built a great number of concrete block 
houses, the so-called “‘pill-boxes,” so 
arranged in depth that they defended. 
one another by enfilading fire, and so 
strong that nothing but a direct hit 
from one of the heavier British shells 
could damage them. A direct hit was 
very difficult to make on a small mark 
like one of the “pill-boxes,” holding 
about ten to twenty men at a mini- 
mum and fifty to sixty in, the largest. 
These garrisons were nearly all ma- 
chine gunners and picked men, espe-— 
cially trained for outpost work, and 











WAITING IN THE RE- 
SERVE TRENCHES 

TROOPS WITH CAMOU- 
FLAGED HELMETS. 


WOUNDED GERMAN 
PRISONER BEING CAR- 
RIED BY FOUR SOUTH 
AFRICAN SCOTS. 
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& MAP OF THE YPRES SECTOR SHOWING SCENE OF THE GREAT STRUGGLE IN SEPTEMBER, 1917. 





side with machine guns in organized that has yet been used in the war. . Ypres-Menin road the capture of the longed the fighting by several hours, 
craters. Equally interesting was the On Sept. 26 the British launched a Tower Hamlets Spur was completed but only to be finally driven back. 
new British form of barrage fire, a _ terrific new attack on a six-mile front, and the German concrete works on The Australians cleared the rerrainder 
combination of high explosives and penetratirg to a depth varying from _ the further slope were occupied. In of Polygon Wood, while British regi- 
shrapnel, described as the deadliest a half mile to a mile. South of the the centre the German resistance pro- ments took Zonnebeke, a mile away, 
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A DRAMATIC SCENE DURING THE 


German prisoners being marched through the ruined city of Yq 
Australian, and Scuth African troops. 
vivid impression of war 


(British Official Photographs from Under 
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NG THE BATTLE OF MENIN ROAD. 


ined city of Ypres.after the great combined attack of British, 
an troops. The photographs give a most 
sssion of war’s ravages. 


pgraphs from Underwood 4 Underwood. ) 
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AUSTRA- 
LIAN 
CAVALRY 
CON DUCT- 
ING 
PRISONERS 
TO THE 
REAR. 


(Australian Of- 
ficial Photo from 
Western News- 
paper Union:) 
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SANITARY PRECAUTIONS AF- 
TER A BATTLE—VACCINATING 
GERMAN PRISONERS. 


(British Official Photo from Underwood 4 
Underwood. ) 


and on the extreme left advanced half 
a mile through a maze of fortified 
farmhouses and concrete redoubts. 
The battle of the Menin road con- 
tinued with unexampled fierceness as 
the Germans strove to take Polygon 
Heights, but in vain. Then, on Oct. 4, 
came the capture of Passchendaele © 
Ridge. The attack was on a front of 
eight miles from south of Tower 
Hamlets to the Ypres-Staden rail- 
road, north of Largemarck, and when 
concluded left the British in posses- 
sion of the main ridge up to 1,000 
yards north of Broodseinde. Bad 
weather prevented a further advance. 
The capture of the ridge was aided 
by the French protectirg the British 
right. Describirg the battle, Philip 
Gibbs says that the Germans’ old 
methods of defense and counter- 
attack had broken down, and that 
the spell of the “‘pill-box’’, which had 
worked well for a time, had been 
broken so utterly that those concrete 
blockhouses were feared as death- 
traps by the men who held them. 
The German high command hurried 
to prepare a new plan, guessirg that 
of the British, and, moving their guns 
to be ready for the attack, registered 
their own trenches, which they knew 
they might lose. The barrage which 
the Germans sent over was the be- 
ginning of a new plan. It failed be- 
cause of the great courage of the 
British troops, first of all, and because 
the German infantry attack was 
timed an hour too late. If it had 
come two hours earlier it might have 
led to the undoing of Haig’s men, 
might at least have prevented any- 
thing like a real victory; but the 
fortune .of war was on the side of 
the British, and the wheel turned 
around to crush the enemy. 
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FRANCE KEEPING UP 
ITS REPUTATION FOR 
ARTILLERY WORK. 


—S— 


RENCH artillery has been fa- 
mous since cannon made their 
first appearance on the battle- 

fields in Europe, that is to say from 
the time when the invention of gun- 
powder revolutionized the art of 
warfare. The artillery schools have 
supplied some of the greatest of all 
generals, including Napoleon, whose 
love for his artillery was second only 
to that for his famous guards. In this 
war the French have upheld in a re- 
markable manner the tradition that 
they are great artillerymen. It was 
a French gun—the ‘75’’—-which 
was used by the Americans in France 
to send their first greeting to the 
enemy. The varying character of 
fighting methods has made it neces- 
sary for ordnance makers to be con- 
tinualiy turning out new types of 
guns to meet all kinds of special re- 
quirements. Not only have there 
been improvements on the regula- 
tion types of field guns, but machine 
guns, automatic riiles, and other 
smaller weapons of the kind have 
had to be adjusted to newly discov- 
ered needs 


AT RIGHT. FRENCH AUTO- 
MATIC GUN IN AN AD- 
VANCED TRENCH BARRING 
THE WAY AGAINST GER- 
MAN AERIAL OBSERVERS. 


(Central News Photo Service.) 


BELOW-FRENCH 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
UNIT CONSIST- 
ING OF A “%5” 
AND LIMBER 
MOUNTED ON 
AUTOMOBILES. 
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Making Shrapnel in the Government Arsenals 


HRAPNEL, which is mainly used 
in barrage fire to prevent the 
enemy from bringing up reserve 
troops and in destroying wire en- 
tanglements, is not a new invention, 
but dates from the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. The inventor 
was a young English officer named 
Henry Shrapnel. In 1784 he sub- 
mitted his first model, but twenty 
years of experimentation passed be- 
fore satisfactory shells were being 
produced. Shrapnel’s first model was 
a castiron ball filled with bullets ard 
powder exploded by a fuse screwed 
into the shell. Bullets from the shell 
flew in all directions, a defect that 
taxed the ingenuity of the inventor, 
who later remedied it by placirg a 
steel diaphragm within the shell to 
separate the bullets from the exploding 
charge, making each shell a flying 
gun of fairly certain aim, its range 
controlled by shortening or length- 
ening the fuse. Soon after the siege 
of Dunkirk Shrapnel announced 
progress with the explosive shell. It 
was not until 1803 that the hollow 
shell was recommended, however, and 
it was first put into use a year later. 
Since then, of course, still greater im- 
provements have been effected, and 
here we see how shrapnel is made for 
use in this war. 


(Photo © International Fil Service.) 


GIRLS WEIGHING AND 
LOADING POWDER IN SMALL 
SHELLS. HUNDREDS OF 
WOMEN ARE EMPLOYED AT 
THIS ARSENAL. 
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LOADING AND PRESSING BULLETS INTO SHRAPNEL SHELLS. THOUSANDS OF THESE 
LEAVE THE GREAT FACTORY DAILY FOR USE ON 
THE FIGHTING FRONT. 
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AT LEF T— 
POURING HOT 
TALLOW OVER 
BULLETS ‘IN 
SHRAPNEL 
SHELLS IN ONE 
OF THEGOVERN- 
MENT’S ARSE- 
NALS. THISIS 
THE FIRST 
TIME SINCE 
THE WAR'S BE- 
GINNING THAT 
SUCH A PHOTO- 
GRAPH HAS 
BEEN TAKEN. 


BELOW 
SOME OF THE 
MANY GIRLS 
AND WOMEN 
EMPLOYED IN 
THE MUNITION 
FACTORIES OF 
T.H E UNITED 
STATES. THE . 
PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWS THE 
PROCESS OF A S- 
SEMBLING THE 
SMALLER 
PARTS OF 
SHRAPNEL 
TIME FUSES. 
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A Novel Method of Getting Ships for Ocean Service 
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THE LAKE FREIGHTER NORTH 

WIND CUT IN TWO AND THE 

SECTIONS BEING PULLED 
APART. 








iene and still more ships is the 


cry of all who realize the para- 

mount importance of keeping 
the Allies supplied with munitions 
and food. Despite the enormous 
efforts of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, which is getting mill- 
ions of tons of new ships built, it is 
still doubtful whether there are 
enough vessels at the Allies’ dis- 
posal and in the shipyards to meet 
all requirements in the near future. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
every device is being resorted to for 
the purpose of enlarging the ocean- 
going merchant fleets. One of the 
most striking methods adopted to 
cope with the urgent need of ships 
for the transatlantic service is to 
take freghters in use on the Great 
Lakes and refit them forocean serv- 
ice. But the difficulty in doing this 
arises from the fact that the water- 


ways connecting the Great Lakes . 


with the Atlantic do not permit of 
the passage of such large steamers. 
The difficulty is being overcome o» 
the same principle as the cutting of 
the Gordian knot. The lake steam- 
ers are being cut in two parts at 
shipyards at Cleveland on Lake 
Erie and then taken through the 
short locks of the Welland Canal to 
the Atlantic. The cutting of the 
ships is done in dry dock by means 
of acetylene gas. The two parts 
are then boarded and caulked, after 
which the dock is flooded and the 
sections are pulled apart. Next, 
they are towed through the Wel- 
Jand Canal and the locks of the St. 
Lawrence River to Montreal, where 
the severéd parts are temporarily 
rejoined. From Montreal the vessel 
is taken to a shipyard at an At- 
lantic port, where it is refitted and 


made seaworthy for ocean service. 
(Photographs © International Film Service.) 
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THE STERN OF THE NORTH WIND AFTER THE BOW SECTION HAD BEEN CUT AWAY TO 
PERMIT OF PASSAGE THROUGH THE SHORT LOCKS OF THE WELLAND CANAL TO THE 
ATLANTIC. 
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Statesmen 
and War 
Chiefs in 


New 
Phases 
of the 
World 
Conflict 








COUNT GEORG 
VON HERT- 
LING, the new 
imperial Chancel- 
lor of Germany in’ 
succession to 
Michaelis, who, at 
the time of his ap- 
pointment was re- 
garded only as a 
stop gap .Von 
Hertling has _ re- 
signed his position 
as Bavarian Pre- 
mier to become Im- 
perial Chancellor, 
and considerable 
significance is said 
to attach to his 
being ‘chosen in- 
stead of a Prussian 
by the Kaiser. Al- 
though a Conserv- 
ative, Von Hert- 
ling is Said to be 
in favor of peace. 


(Photo International 
filan Service.) 








FRIFDRICH 
VON PAYER, 
leader of the Ger- 
man ___—s Progressive 
arty, who has 
been chosen as 
Vice-Chancellor by 
Count von Hert- 
ling, the new Im- 
perial Chancellor 
of Germany. Von 
Payer’s appoint- 
ment is taken as 
another sign of the 
slow, but gradual, 
trend in Germany 
towards the adop- 
tion of the liberal 
idea of parliament- 
ary government 
and of the steady 
pregress of the 
forces for peace 
on terms less exor- 
bitant than the 
Junkers demand. 


(Photo Press Illus- 
trating Service.) 
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Above- REAR 
ADMIRAL 
WILLIAM 5S. 
BENSON (at 
left), Chief of 
the Bureau of 
Operations o f 
the United 
States Navy, 
and VICE AD- 
MIRAL SIR 
MONTAGUE 
E. BROWN- 
ING, command- 
er of the British 
naval forces in 
North American 
waters, in con- 
ference at Ad- 
miral Benson’s 
office in Wash- 
ington, where 
they are plan- 
ning closer co- 
operation. 


(© Harris € 
Ewing.) 


























VITTORIO ORLANDO, the new Premier of 
Italy, in succession to Signor Boselli, whose ministry 
was turned out of office by the Chamber of Deputies 

because of the reverses which Cadorna’s armies had 
% met with. 
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ALEXANDER VON KROBATIN, commander | 
of the Austrian army which co-operated with Mack- = 
ensen to drive the Italians back into their own terri- 
tory. He has been Austro-Hungarian Minister of 
War. (Photo Bain News Service.) ? 
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of Italian 


Although misfortune has overtaken 
the Italian armies, the Italian navy 
continues to perform efficiently and 
successfully its part in controlling the 
Adriatic Sea and other neighboring 
waters. In 1914 Italy’s naval force 
included 9 battleships (5 building) 
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9 armored cruisers, 11 light cruisers 
(3 building), 3 scouts, 25 destroyers 
(11 building), 76 torpedo boats (24 
building), and 12 submarines (8 build- 
ing). During the first five months 
after Italy entered the war, in May. 
1915, Italy lost two armored vessels 


(Jtalian OFfir 
every . x by 


al Phetegraph 
The New York 


as second-class matter, 


published 
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of Canada as 


second-class matter 


Battleship Saluting the 
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by submarine attack, the battleship 
Benedetto Bim and the dreadnought 
Leonardo da Vinci. Seamen for the 
italian fleet are recruited by con- 
scription. All men who follow a sea- 
faring life and who are over twenty 
years of age must serve at sea for 
News 


at the 


Photo Service.) 
Sau ew York 
Post Office at New 


Central 


15, 1915, 


. yes 


Subscription rate, $5.90 a y 
York, 


National Flag 


eighteen months or more. Actually 
the whole draft is not required, and 
those who are taken for service re- 
main afloat for four years. The per- 
sonnel voted for 1914-15 was 40,063 
officers and men. Of this number 
two-thirds were naval conscripts. 
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